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sense.    The opposition to  the Reform   Bill was a
particular case of the opposition to the advance of
democracy.    The statement that democracy has ad-
vanced and will advance, is sometimes taken to be
fatalistic.      People who  make  the  assertion  may
answer for themselves.    I should answer, as I think
we  should   all answer now,  that the  advance  of
democracy, desirable or undesirable, depended upon
causes far too deep and general to be permanently
affected by any Reform Bill.    It was only one aspect
of vast social changes which had been going on for
centuries; and to propose to stop it by throwing out
the Reform Bill was like proposing to stop a child's
growth by forcing him to go on wearing his long
clothes.    Sydney Smith's answer might be immoral
if it simply meant, don't fight because you will be
beaten.    It may often be a duty to take a beating.
But it was, perhaps, rather a way of saying that if
you want to stop the growth of democracy, you must
begin by altering the course of the social, intellectual
and moral   changes   which   have   been   operating
through many generations, and that unless you can
do that, it is idle to oppose one particular corollary,
and so to make a revolution inevitable, instead of a
peaceful development.     To say that any change is
impossible in the absolute sense, may be fatalism;
but it is  simple  good  sense,  and  therefore  good